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Spartacus the gladiator: the Thracian leader of an army of rebellious slaves who controlled 
much of southern Italy between 73 and 71 B.C. , bringing fear into the hearts of the Italian 
slave-owners, and destroying army after army sent against him by the Roman Senate. It is 
over two thousand years since his uprising was cruelly suppressed by the Roman 
commanders Crassus and Pompey, with the crucifixion of 6000 prisoners as 'runaway slaves' 
all along the Via Appia from Rome to Capua. Since that time, Spartacus has remained a 
potent symbol - and like other symbols, has meant quite different things to different 
persons. 

The ultimate threat 

For contemporaries who remembered the fear he inspired in every free landowner in Italy, 
he symbolised the ultimate threat - more so even than the rebel Catiline. Catiline merely 
tried to overthrow the existing political order, but Spartacus' rebellion threatened to 
overturn the social order, to make slaves the masters of Italy, and Roman citizens their 
slaves. The orator Cicero, in his vicious attacks against Mark Antony in 43 B.C., the Philippics. 
calls Antony 'a murderer, a bandit, a Spartacus' (4,15). The ultimate insult is to address him 
simply as '0 Spartace!' (13,22). Antony himself had called his rival Octavian, the future 
emperor Augustus, by the same name in an official edict (Philippics 3,21); and this was not 
an innovation - many years before (in 56 B.C.), Cicero had compared the political activities 
of his bitter enemy Publius Clodius with those of Spartacus. For Romans of the educated 
(and therefore property-owning) classes, what Spartacus' followers did was horrible. 
Although Livy's account of the rebellion was contained in those books which were lost 
during the Dark Ages, we know from some surviving writers who used him as their source 
that he was horrified, and terrified, at the thought of what these 'runaway slaves' (fugitivi} 
as he calls them, had done. The fifth century historian Orosius, following Livy, says that 'they 
filled everything with slaughter, arson , looting and rape' (5,24). Orosius was a Christian, and 
as such keen to emphasise the disasters that had once befallen a pagan empire, and the 
inability of the pagan state to protect the lives and property of its citizens. But earlier, 
pagan, writers who followed the Livian tradition shared this view. Florus, in the second 
century, talks of the disgrace of having to fight slaves and gladiators: 'the former the lowest 
category of human being, the latter the worst' (2,8). 



Freedom fighters 


Yet alongside this tradition of fear and hostility towards the rebel slaves, there has been - 
right from the first century B.C. - another tradition which has cast Spartacus as a hero, as a 
worthy opponent of the might of Rome. This is of course the picture of Spartacus that has 
prevailed in the last two centuries: a romantic hero, because he led the oppressed against 
those who denied them the personal freedom which modern Europeans take for granted, 
and a tragic hero, because the power of the Roman Empire was so great that he was 
doomed to failure. Thus Spartacus entered the gallery of anti-Roman freedom fighters like 
Boadicea, Vercingetorix, Hermann the Cheruscian, and Viriathus, the heroes beloved by 
nineteenth-century British , French, German and Portuguese nationalists respectively. 

One of the first to rediscover him was a relatively obscure German reformer called Adam 
Weishaupt; between 1776 and 1785 he organised a 'league of illuminati', based on 
Freemasonry and Rosicrucianism. For him, Spartacus' struggle for freedom against Rome 
symbolised the struggle of the Enlightenment against the Roman Catholic clergy, and the 
superstitions through which they oppressed the people. The eighteenth-century French 
Enlightenment does not seem to have shown so much concern for Spartacus; the playwright 
Bernard-Joseph Saurin had written a tragedy about him in 1760, but he was much more 
interested in the complexities of personal relationships (his Spartacus is in love with Crassus' 
daughter) than in the theme of liberty. This approach so disappointed the great German 
dramatist Lessing (1729-81) that he proposed to write an 'anti-tyrannical tragedy' on the 
same theme. Another writer who intended to write a tragedy on the subject was the 
Viennese dramatist Grillparzer (1791-1872), at a time when Germany and the Habsburg 
dynasty had suffered humiliation at the hands of Napoleon's France (1810 /ll). In the 
historical context, Spartacus becomes not just an opponent of tyranny, but of French 
tyranny: of Napoleon, who pictured himself as the heir to Roman power, and was portrayed 
as a Roman general by the painter David. 

Spartacists and class war 

But Spartacus was not quite like the other heroes celebrated by romantic nationalism. 
Although many of the slaves he led were Gauls, Germans, or Thracians like himself, and one 
of their leaders' objectives was to 'repatriate' them to their homelands north of the Alps, 
Spartacus' revolt was not that of oppressed nations, but of an oppressed class. It is thus not 
surprising that, as the nineteenth century progressed, Spartacus came to be appropriated as 
an important symbol by the Marxist and communist movement. Karl Marx (1818-1883), who 
had been a classics student, considered that the exploitation of slaves' labour by their 
masters was the crucial principle which explained why certain people were rich and 
powerful in the ancient world Gust as the exploitation of serfs by their lords was crucial in 
the Middle Ages, and the exploitation of employees by those with capital - the money to set 



up a business - in the Capitalist system). For Marxists, resistance to an outmoded economic 
system is not just a moral imperative. It also serves to bring about progress and material 
advancement. Slave-rebellions, peasant revolts, and strikes, all make their respective 
economic systems less profitable, and by heightening the weaknesses of each, bring forward 
the day when people reject them in favour of some more efficient system. Thus Marxists did 
not judge Spartacus' revolt as merely a tragedy: it showed up the 'contradictions' of the 
'slave system of production 1 which according to orthodox Marxists had to be replaced by 
feudalism - though not until several centuries later. Spartacus could therefore become a 
symbol for modern revolutionaries. The founders of German communism, Karl Liebknecht 
(1871-1919) and Rosa Luxemburg (1870-1919), chose Spartacus' name for the title of their 
journal (1916) and called their movement 'Spa rtacist'. When Stalin imposed his 
interpretation of world history on the Soviet Union, Spartacus was turned virtually into a 
divine saviour. Football clubs were (and continue to be) named after him, and the composer 
Aram Khachaturian even wrote a ballet about him ('Spartak', 1953). This is also the context 
of Arthur Koestler's novel 'The Gladiators' (1939), the basis of the 1959 film starring Kirk 
Douglas as Spartacus - a remarkable transformation of a Marxist novel into a Hollywood 
epic celebrating the American dream of freedom. 

Glamorous gladiators 

But this positive picture of Spartacus is not entirely a fabrication of modern idealists or 
ideologues. Even in antiquity, there was a historical tradition favourable to Spartacus, as 
well as that represented by Livy which saw him as nothing better than a bandit leader of 
runaways. That Spartacus should have fascinated ancient readers more than other 'bandits' 
is not surprising: he was a gladiator, and gladiators were something peculiar and fascinating. 
They were the great sex-symbols of the Roman world: 'Celadus the Thracian, thrice victor 
and thrice crowned, the young girls' heart throb', reads one graffito about a gladiator at 
Pompeii, and 'Crescens the Netter of young girls by night' another. (Other evidence is even 
more explicit.) They were fascinating because they stood on the boundary between the 
living and the dead, since they were already condemned to die, yet might just win a 
reprieve, temporary or even permanent, by fighting bravely in the arena. (We should 
remember that, however beastly we consider gladiatorial contests, for the Romans they 
represented the public execution of justice: gladiators were supposed to be criminals who 
had been condemned to death by due process of law, either in a public court or in the 
household court of the paterfamilias.) 

But Romans were not merely fascinated by Spartacus, they were sympathetic to him. This 
comes through clearly in the two complete accounts of the rebellion surviving from 
antiquity. They are both by Greeks, but based on Roman sources. One is in Plutarch's 
biography of Crassus (chs . 8-11), the other in Appian's account of the Roman civil wars 
(1,14.116-120). Both stress not just Spartacus' military skill, but also his justice and fairness. 



As Plutarch puts it, 'he was not only very brave and physically powerful, but also more 
intelligent and more humane than one would expect of someone whom Fate had made a 
slave, and he was far more like a Greek than is to be expected of a Thracian'. 


Stoics and slaves 

Why should a solid conservative writer like Plutarch give such a favourable report of a 
dangerous revolutionary? One way to answer this question is by referring to one of the 
most influential 'missing persons' of the ancient world, the Stoic philosopher and historian 
Posidonius of Apamea in Syria. All that remains of his writing is traces in the works of others, 
contemporary or later; yet it is clear that Posidonius more than anyone else was responsible 
for transmitting Greek Stoic ideas to Romans such as Cicero. Now Stoics had strong views 
about 'humanity': they argued that the same sense of right and wrong was implanted in all 
human beings by God - and that (as the Stoic Seneca frequently says in his Letters to 
Lucilius) includes slaves. Slaves are not beasts; they must not be treated as beasts; and if 
slaves rebel against their masters, this is not because they have been treated unjustly. For 
Stoics, there was no question of slavery as an institution being inhumane just so long as 
masters treated their slaves with humanity and justice. 

We do not know whether Posidonius had anything to say about Spartacus; but his lost 
Histories (which seem not to have dealt with events after 86 B.C.) did contain detailed 
analysis of the causes of other slave rebellions, such as those in Sicily in (approximately) 
135-2 and 104-1 B.C. (Posidonius in the main source of the account of these slave wars in 
the surviving history of Diodorus Siculus). Throughout his account, Posidonius stresses that 
it is not bestiality on the part of slaves, but bestiality on the part of slaves, but brutality, 
inhumanity and immorality on the part of slaves, but brutality, inhumanity and immorality 
on the part of their masters that was responsible for the terrifying atrocities committed 
when slaves rebelled. And that theme reappears in Plutrach: Spartacus' followers 'were 
forcibly kept imprisoned to fight as gladiators, not because of the wickedness of the man 
who had bought them'. If the responsibility for slave rebellions could be pinned on 
particular wicked masters, then there was no need to worry about the morality of the 
institution as a whole. 

Politics and propaganda at Rome 

There was another reason why the figure of Spartacus was built up as a her o even by those 
who fought him perhaps particularly by the Roman general who defeated him, Crassus. We 
must bear in mind the context of Roman politics in the 70's B.C. Only a few years before, in 
82 B.C., Sulla had established himself as dictator with the help of his army. Now, the 
greatest military commander was Pompey, about to return with his army from Spain, where 
he had defeated Sertorius. Would Pompey make himself a military dictator, like Sulla? It was 



vitally important for Pompey's opponents to build up their military prestige as much as 
possible if he was to be prevented from monopolising all power and influence on his return. 
Pompey's opponents had to exaggerate the threat posed by Spartacus: although 
suppressing a slave rebellion was normally just a police action, Crassus, by representing 
Spartacus as a worthy opponent, won enough prestige by defeating him to be awarded the 
(lesser) honour of an ovation (no-one could deny Pompey a full triumph for his victories in 
Spain), and was in a sufficiently strong position to share the consulships of 70 B.C. as 
Pompey's equal. 

A corollary to this was that Crassus' supporters had to stress that Spartacus had defeated 
many Roman generals before Crassus himself took command: and it is not surprising that 
some of these general s turn out to have been supporters of Pompey. The heroisation of 
Spartacus was a consequence of the struggle for power between Crassus and Pompey. It 
was an ideal story for the historian Sallust, who saw Roman politics as a conflict between 
traditionalists, the 'Optimates', and the reforming 'Populares'. He told it in books J and 4 of 
his Histories (only fragments survive). As in his account of the Jugurthine war, the 
incompetence of a series of 'optimate' commanders leads to disaster after disaster - Sallust 
had no love lost for Sulla, or Pompey - until the competent Crassus (depicted by Sallust as a 
'popularis', like Marius) manages to defeat the rebels. Sallust's description of Spartacus is 
sympathetic, but not because he cares about the plight of slaves. Their rebellion interested 
the historian because it became an issue in the struggle that really mattered, the political 
competition within the Roman elite. 
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